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sillier Oviginal Communications. cipitous, barren mountains. The river Rimac,| may be thoronghly worked up and rendered 

ormed ee ————e SSS =| which washes Lima, furnishes water by which mellow and pliable. The same process, as it 

lively ek re ee . every part of this plain is irrigated. ‘The cli-' revards ploughing and harrowing, should be 

le was (8 Extracts froma leiter, written by a gentleman in South mitt hae J ype that eas of every re-; pursued with old or improved land as with 

as rid- |= ‘America to a friend wn this vicinily. ° gion is found growing in the same garden.— that which is new and unimproved, excepting 

\rrow- ain Apples, peaches, quinces, oranges, lemons, that it should sometimes be@ploughed deeper. 

nity of § U. S. ship Franklin, grapes, figs, bananas, Chirimoyas, &c. W hat ‘and more severely combed with the harrow. 

is the ¢ Callao, April 10, 1824. | might not an enterprising, skilful agricultarist| - One bushel of rye is a sufficient quantity to 

‘anda My pear Sir.—I send you a small parcel of do with 1000 acres of su@h land, every foot of be sowed on an acre, if the ground be new or it 

is sar- |) ~ seeds in a box directed to : , Which I} which may be watered, and where the ther- the soil be of a rich and loamy kind. 

3 fuller oa wish was more extensive, but hitherto I have mometer is always between 70 and 64°, where! Land of a poorer kind, or that, the strength 

jer al! had little opportunity to collect any. There| the sun is never scorching, where the dews are of which is in a measure exhausted by frequent 
~ are two kinds of watermelons,—one red flesh,} copious, the ground fertile, the market near | tillage and hard usage, requires more seed. In 
Fi the other yellow,—that are perhaps not superi- and dear ? i | this case five pecks would not be too large a 

being © or to what you may find at home, but you must The multiflora is growing in the garden of a | quantity for an acre, and in some instances six 

brated Value the:n, as coming from a distance. There lady at Lima. I shall try to get to you, for your pecks might not be too much.* 

red, it | *Te also a few squash seeds, a kind of me!on- jown and some other green-houses, a Chirimoya When rye is sown early, which ever onght 

r lady- squash, or pumpkin, of moderate size, irom|tree. They may be kept at the size of a com- | to be the case, it is often necessary to feed it 

+ Chili, but I think of very delicate flavour ;—}mon peach tree, and doubtless might be made | down in the fail, as it will be more likely to get 

~ also a few Lima beans, used as shelled be anis.— | espaliers. ‘This fruit preserves its original In-? through the winter safe and sound, than it other- 
crap or am They grow very large, and are particularly dian name, is the pride of this country, and may} wise would. | ; 
of his 9) $004. ; ’ | well be the envy of every other. It varies in| It is not injurious but generally beneficial to 
in the ._ | alsosend youa few wild, native peas, which | size from that of a man’s fist to that of his head,}turn sheep on rye in the spring and let them 
“What 22 wish you would make a fair trial of. The his-| most commonly near the latter. Its taste is that | feed it down as close as they will, unless the 
Latin, amptory of them is as follows :—Lieutenant of the richest strawberries, the freshest cream, | ground be very soft, so that the roots may be 
sme,” | amot this ship has just returned from acruise in the and a slight addition of sugar. If the fruit of the | exposed to injury by being trodden up. 1 have 
‘een so hired armed schooner Amanda, despatched by Chirimoya should not ripen, the flower is said| known sheep kept on rye until nearly or quite 

_ + Com. Stewart to cruise after a privateer fitted) to possess the most exquisite fragrance. | the first of May, and so completely gnawed it 
mame  OUt from Chiloe, which had committed many Yours, &c. | down that nothing but the roots seemingly re- 
rformed “Fpiratical acts on American ships, and on those ON RYE. mained, and then spring up and produce a luxu- 
eaisona- of other nations, Lieut. landed on a small! To the Editor of the New England Farmer - crop. 

Fisland, not laid down in any chart, to the south > shar we tye should be cut before the straw becomes 
ween ©» of _ the island of Chiloe. Here he found large Sir,—If the following remarks on Rye should} thoroughly dry or the kernel quite hard, when, 
Eneland = quantities of these peas growing, some of them; meet your approbation, and should you think | if properly cured, it will produce more and 
files ;— | in the sand and within a few yards of the sea.| their publication could in any degree be advan-| better flour than it would do were it suffered to 
ters who | 'I'hey were extremely prolific, and he says the | tageous to the community, you are at liberty to! stand until it becomes entirely dead and dry. 

r by re- “@same vine seemed to have a successive produce, insert them in your useful paper. Massachusetts, Aug. 1824. BUSHROD. 
ept. 4. as some of the pods were wholly dry, and others} Rye is a valuable grain, and when it flourish-; ———- 

* m7 Pajust putting out; and this difference of growth es well, is, perhaps, as profitable a crop as the * The quantity of rye sown for secd depends, in 
6 actual Ga eemed more considerable than in the cultivat- farmer can raise. It makes excellent bread, | some degree, on the time of the year in which it is 
following | “sed pea with us. They cooked several messes! for family use, and in some instances produces| sown. If winter rye is sown early in the fall, a bush- 
z to the “Sof them, and he says they found them excellent. flour of a quality little inferiour to that made} el to the acre is said to be sufficient. If sowed in the 
hundred “9}t is very probable that this seed would be ame-| from wheat. When mixed with other grain] spring, a bushel dod a half is about the right quanti- 
og le » liorated by cultivation ; and I know it is always it answers a valuable purpose in fattening hogs.|ty. The quality of the soil, however, should be 
ety ted Finteresting to the horticulturist to get original For family use I think it to be at least worth taken into consideration, as well observed by our cor- 
McKean, mestock. a third more than corn, if we go upon the prin- respondent. The poorer the soil, other things equal, 
z,at (vol! © Ihope I shall hereafter be able to obtain the| ciple of economy, and I have even heard it as- | «). greater the quantity of secd.—Ep. N. E. Farmer. 

y-| #roots and an entire plant of the solanum tubero- serted by some careful observers, that a bushel 














land yawn [common potatoe*] but this is not the sea- 
tersectc' | Gson; they are said to’ grow abundantly in the 
on. Form 


ravines in this country. . explored the highest 
of those in the island of St Lorenzo with Com. 
Stewart, the other day, but unsuccessfully, as 
hardly a vestige of vegetation remained, though 
in August last, he found them plenty there. 

What would your trustees say to a farm on the 
lain of Lima, which is about 20 miles in length 
»y about 7 in width, rising gradually from the 
sea, ona most regular plane about 500 feet? It 
s all an alluvion, bounded by the sea and pre- 


to agent: 
lvania. 
Ha 


the usual 





DoLLAR’ 
but those | 
bscribing | 





* South America is the native country of the Potatoe, 
and it is believed to be an exotic in all other countries 


iTS. in which it is cultivated. It is considered as a great 
ss at th esideratum to procure some of the plants in their 
are paid. wild state, in order to ascertain what changes the 
Potatoe has undergone in consequence of its domestica- 
tion and culture in nearly or quite every civilized part 
sasonabl¢ 








of the globe.—Ep. N. E. FARMER. 











of rye alone would do as much service in a fam- 
ily as would the same quantity with half a bush- 
el of corn mixed with it. 

tye flourishes well in many parts of our 
country if there be proper management in its 
cultivation. It generally grows best on newly 
cleared land, but frequently does extremely 
well on old ground, or that which has been im- 
proved many years if it be properly prepared. 
To raise rye on newly cleared land, it is neces- 
sary that it be well burnt over, and thoroughly 
cleared off, which should be done in June, and 
the ground immediately ploughed. About the 
last of August or the beginuing of September, 
it should be cross-ploughed, then smoothed down 
with a harrow, and the rye sowed and again 
well harrowed. Neéw land that is free from 
sward and under brush, will often produce a 
good crop of rye without being ploughed so 
much as once. In this case it is necessary to 





give ita double harrowing, in order that it 





NEW MODES OF FARMING. 
To the Editor ef the New England Farmer, 

Sir,—lI also will show my opinion, which is 
that our mode-of farming is the best. Our 
farms, generally, contain from one hundred to 
four hundred acres each, comprising different 
kinds of soil, which I suppose would be called by 
many well worn. Yet we raise what are called 
pretty crops; say from 5 to 15 bushels of corn, 
from 3 to 12 bushels oats, from 4 to 14 bushels 
of rye, from 50 to 100 bushels of potatoes, and 
from 75 to 100 Ibs. of flax to an acre; and al- 
though (if we would renounce our agricultural 
superstition) we might raise treble the quanti- 
ty, yet | think it best to join with the apostle in 
saying, * with what we have let us be content.” 
Some of the more credulous kinds of people 
advise us to improve our land in every possible 
way, and thereby rear great crops, and apply 
a portion to charitable uses, especially to the 
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assistance of our poor neighbours. But what 
signifies this, since the greater part can sup- 
port themselves by their daily labour, and the 
overplus is easily supported by the town. I 
must confess, Mr. Editor, that by working ex- 
tremely hard, as we always do, we cannot clear 
more than from nothing to one hundred dollars | 
in atwelve month. Yetl think this the best! 
method, as our fathers did so before us; of: 
course ’tis right... Some are so very abserd as) 
to suppose that hay loses goodness by being | 
allowed to get aSdry as the sun by our means 
can possibly make it. But this I think is not cor- | 
rect, since our fathers found no inconvenience 
in using hay of this description, and cattle of 
the original breed, which these same mistaken 
people tell us should be changed. But they 
answer the purpose ; and instead of perusing 
the Encyclopedia, and puzzling our brains with 
the various and complicated crosses and chang- 
es which they naturally sustain in transporting 
from one country to another, we have only to 
repair to Noah’s Ark, for the pedigree of our 
pure and original breed. 

Now, Mr Editor, although I have at present 
a predilection in favour of the| mode of agricul- 
ture here partly delineated, still | would not be 
thought pertinacious on the subject, and my 
‘mind shall always be open to conviction. And if 
at any. time I may receive instructions through 
the medium of your useful paper, the favour 
will be duly appreciated and humbly acknowl- 
edged. HAGLA, COLA. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


NOTES ON THE SEASON. 

Sin,—The request of Mr Preston, of Stock- 
port, Pa. published in the New England Farmer, 
No. 47, vol. ii. that the * subscribers in different 
parts would communicate their observations on 
the seasen,”’ the effects of late frosts, &c. I think 
well calculated to obtain information, which it 
is desirable for people in the different sections 
ef our country to learn, viz. the comparative 
fruitfulness of the season, whether dry or wet, 
cold or warm, &c. Mr Presron’s request not 
having been complied with so generally as is 
desirable, and by no one in this immediate vi- 
‘cinity, | have sketched a few remarks on the 
season, some of the effects of the frost in May 
last, &c. which, if considered by you, Sir, worthy 
a place in your useful paper, I shall have one 
reason to conclude they may be interesting to 
some of your readers. ' 

The season, though a cold one comparatively 
speaking, is, in this vicinity, a tolerably fruitful 
one. Crops of hay and grain generally (such as 
have been rl do not exceed what is 
commonly called a middling crop ; a few weeks 
of dry weather in June and the first of July, cut 
short the crops of English grass on some farms ; 
since that time we have had no very dry weath- 
er, and at present abundantly wet. The present 
appearance of corn promises a good crop. It is, 
however, some weeks later than usual, and fears 
are entertained of its being injured by early frost. 
Very few pumpkins are to be seen ia any of our 
cornfields ; cucumbers and melons not so abun- 
dant as usual, as also fruit generally, none of 
which escaped the effects of the frost of May 26. 
Pears, being most hardy, were least injured by 
the frost. Cherries were partially injured, and 


erally, and severely ; more than half the trees 
in this region have no apples on them, and but 
few bear plentifally. Peaches, especially of the 
rare-ripe kind, were totally killed, as well as 
grapes of all descriptions. Berries of various 
kinds were more or less injured. Strawberries, 
such as were in blossom, and the forward buds, 
were mostly killed. Whortleberries, all except 
those under the covert of trees, were killed.— 
Of cranberries, we have none, which we attrib- 
ute to the effects of the frost. Nuts, also, espe- 
cially the walnut, are entirely cut off; and all 
these are the effects of the frost on the 26th of 
May. That in June had but very little effect, 
and was observable but in few places; but that 
in May was general and severe, cutting down all 
garden vegetables that had come up, except 
such as live after being frozen through. When 
frosts occur in May, the question is frequently 
asked, * Will it injure the fruit ”” This ques- 
tion few are able to answer, not knowing what 
the effect will be at different times of forward- 
ness of the blossoms ; as just before blossoming, 
while in bloom, or just after, &c. With regard 
to peaches and grapes, as well as walnuts, 
I think we may surely calculate on their being 
entirely cut off by a frost anytime from the time 
of their budding to blossom, until the fruit is 
perfectly formed. Those who will, may pre- 
serve from frost some of the fruit of a favorite 
peach tree or grape vine, by throwing a blanket 
over the tree or vine, ora part of them, on the 
occurrence of a cold night which forbodes frost. 
If any of your correspondents, in possession of 
knowledge as to the period wherein frosts are 
most destructive to the other kinds of fruit, will 
he so good as to communicate the same through 
the medium of the New England Farmer, they 
will no doubt gratify many readers, and espe- 
cially, Yours, with respect, Ss. 
Medway, September 8, 1824. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


INDICATIONS OF THE SEASON, &c. 


Sirn,—I believe I have observed to you be- 
fore, that some of the minutiz of nature are 
better indices of the seasons, than weather cal- 
endars in almanacs, that often lead innocent, ig- 
rant credulity astray; and that I agree with the 
learned Mr. Pickering, that the weather calen- 
dar ought no longer to disgrace our almanacs. 
I am now writing in full view of a pigeon 
stand, where they are taking them in consider- 
able numbers. I find the third brood of the 
season has just appeared with safficient strength 
to wing their way to the seducing bait, and that 
a fourth may be expected within ten days, rear- 
ed in the neighbourhood where the fires made 
such devastation last autumn. It is a fact, these 
easily decoyed, and yet undiminished birds, al- 
ways seek new burnt lands. It seems as though 
kind Providence sent this singular bird for food 
to the enterprizing youth, who first clears an 
opening in the forest for a farm, as they are al- 
ways found in abundance there. As they always 
quit the northern regions, as soon as they feel 
the first frosts, and never leave their young be- 
hind, I infer from their instinct, that intellect 
may guess something as to the present season. 

The recent rains are refreshing. Potatoes, 
one of the staples of Maine, promise well.— 
Wheat comes in well on the sea board, and I 





in some places materially. Apples suflered gen-: 


learn promises much in the interiour. I think 


-}do without them. 


there is an error in waiting till the grain is ful- 
ly dry in the stock before cutting ;—long expe- 
rience in a grist-mill has satisfied me, that early 
cut grain makes the best flour, and there is 
much saving in the straw fcr fodder. 

Ihave seen no dissertation in your paper, 
that I can recollect, on the cultivation of oats.* 
An impression is on many, that oats are an ex- 
hausting crop. This, 1 am satisfied, is an error. 
I believe no crop can be raised more profitably 
for fodder, if cut before the straw turns, or, to 
use a common phrase, when the oat is in the 
milk. If the ground be immediately ploughed, 
the stubble will make sufficient manure for any 
crop the succeeding year ; and better food for 
cows the dairy woman need not ask. 

Avutuor oF Tovcnes on AGRICULTURE. 

Brunswick, Me. Aug. 22, 1824. 


* The New England Farmer, vol. i. p. 258, contains 
a dissertation on the culture of oats by Mr. Henry Ste- 
vens, of Barnet, Vermont, which is highly worthy the 
attention of every American farmer. The second vol- 
ume, p. 318 has some observations on the same sub- 
ject. 


marks of Jesse Buel, Esq. on the cultivation of oats, s 
to gether with peas.—Ep. N. E. Farmer. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND PARMER. 


ON KEEPING HENS. 


Srr,—I frequently hear my neighbours and a 


others complaining that their hens do not lay, 
and of course they are obliged to buy eggs, or 
My hens have sometimes 
neglected to furnish a sufficient supply of eggs ; 
but when this has been the case, | have only 
found it necessary to deal out to each of them a 


gill of oats per day, and in return they have 4 
readily furnished me with as many as | could — 


reasvuably wish for. A SUBSCRIBER. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 


Sm—* I have used every exertion toextend the _ 


benefits of your paper in this town and vicinity, 
with the hope of increasing your subscription. 
But much opposition exists to ‘ book farming,” 
notwithstanding the great exertions which have 


been, and still are making to elucidate and fa- 
miliarize the science to those whose interest it | 
There is one suggestion 
which I would make, hoping you may find it for © 
your advantage, viz.: | would suggest the pro- | 
priety of our Agricultural Societies subscribing 7 
for a certain number of your volumes, annually, ~ 
to be distributed as discretionary premiums. It | 
would certainly have a good effect on those || 
who received them, and you, Sir, would re- | 
And as your © 
volume closes in July, a sufficient time would ~ 
elapse to get them bound and delivered before 
think 
(should you like the idea) you had better suggest 
the same in your paper, and, perhaps, some |) 
Corresponding Secretary may take advantage of 


is to understand it. 


ceive some emolument from it. 


the annual exhibition commences. |! 


it this fall.” 
The proposal of our correspondent is of course 


very agreeable to us, and, if we were nota par- | 
ty in interest, and it did not look a little like 
egotism, we should give it as our opinion, that | 


such measures would prove beneficial to the 
public. We should feel very grateful for any 





favours of this kind, not merely on account of 





Page 22 of the third volume presents some re- 4 
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their promoting our own interest in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, but because such tes- 
timonials of approbation would give the sanc- 
tion of the highly respectable characters who 
compose our Agricultural Societies, to our hum- 
ble efforts to promote the great and important 
objects of their institutions. If only a stnall part 
of each considerable premium was paid in our 
volumes, it would greatly assist us, be the means 
of distributing information which we flatter our- 
selves would be found useful, and not at all les- 
sen the stimulus to industry, skill and exertion, 
which the premiums of those Societies are in- 


tended to incite and reward. 
ree =G 














DISEASES OF CATTLE. 


Murrain, a contagious diseasejincident to cat- 
tle, is known by the animals hanging down 
their heads, which are swollen; by short and 
hot breathing; palpitation of the heart; stag- 
gering; an abundant secretion of viscid matter 
in the eyes; rattling in the throat; and a shin- 
ing tongue. 

The murrain is occasioned by various causes, 
but principally by a hot, dry season, or a gener- 
al corruption of the air. It raged about the 
middle of the last century in various parts of 
Europe, and carried off great numbers of cattle. 
The remedy then employed, both for its pre- 
vention and cure, consisted ip a mixture of 
equal parts of gunpowder, salt, soot, and brim- 
stone: one spoonful of this composition was 
given for a dose, and washed down with warm 
water. 

In the 56th vol. of Annals of Agriculture, the 
following recipe is inserted for the murrain in 
hogs :--A handful of nettles is to be previously 
boiled in a gallon of small beer, when half a 
pound of flour of sulphur, a quarter of a pound | 
of elecampane, three ounces of liquorice, and 
a quarter of a pound of aniseeds, are to be add- 
ed in a pulverised state. This preparation 
should be administered in milk, and the quantity 
here stated, is said to be sufficient for six doses. 

But the most effectual preventive of this de- 
structive contagion is, to keep the cattle cool. 
during summer, and to allow them a sufficien- 
cy of water; all carrion should be speedily bu- 
ried; and as the feeding of those useful animals 
in wet places, or on rotten grass or hay, fre- 
quently causes this malady, their food ought to 
consist of dry and sweet fodder. 

Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia. 
—_———— 


Kutelligeuce. 


Latest from Europe.—London Papers to July 30, 
and Liverpool to 31, have been received at this port by 
the ship Amethyst, Capt. Bussey. A long and inter- 
esting letter written by the Hon. Col. Stanhope has 
been published in the London Morning Post of July 21, 
which gives an exposition of the situation and pros- 
pects of the Greeks, and seems to have been written 
with accuracy, ability and impartiality. The writer 
observes that 

‘** Turkey is evidently on the eve of its fall. The 
reigning family isnearly extinct; its provinces are dis- 
united ; Egypt and Tripoly are grown too wise for go- 
vernment. A portion of Greece is severed from it for- 
ever, and the Helenists, who bow to the power of 
Tur'ey, hate it in their hearts, and pant for revenge 


‘mown down by the Helenists. 





and freedom. Even albania detests and threatens to 


throw off its hateful yoke. The Ottoman armies ar 
insubordinate, and the fleets, having lost their Greek 
sailors, have become impatient.” 

The writer is of opinion that Greece, having ‘no | 
old prejudices, and sacred monuments of parchment | 
to get rid of, will form a code, founded on the scruti- | 
nizing principles of Bacon.’ As respects the state of | 
society he observes that ‘the peasantry of Greece 
possess a large share of rustic virtue. They were | 
within the sphere of Turkey’s oppression, but without | 
the sphere of her corruption. This people, but for | 
want of instruction, are as fitted to be free as any na-| 
tion on earth. I shall not dwell on the virtues of the 
Greek peasantry, because they are admitted by all! 
men. Their martial spirit is not inferior to that of the | 
regular soldiery, and some consider them as the stout- | 
est and most formidable warriors in Greece. 

** The Captains are generally uneducated, and sim- | 
ple in their manners, intelligent, brave, and excellent | 
mountain warriors. 

** The soldiers partake of the vices:and virtues of, 
their superiors, with whom they live on easy terms, | 
and are rarely punished. They are paid very irregu- | 


larly, and, when dissatisfied with their Captains, ei- | 
The troops are better dis- | two first; he also fainted. But by means of these ropes 


ther rebel or leave them. 
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me a A A Son nen encarta 
Stonington, was killed by descending into a Well, in 
Bozrah, on the 27th ult. The circumstances of this 


fatal catastrophe are substantially these: On Friday 
last, after drawing the water from the well, Mr, Bil- 
lings descendvd and began to drill into a rock at the 
bottom, for the purpose of obtaining water in a great- 
er quantity ; when he had perforated the rock toa 
sufficient depth, he charged it, and ascended to ligh® 
the match, which he did, but only succeeded in flash- 
ing the priming ;—after two or three ineffectual at- 
tetnpts to discharge the blast, for which he had thrown 
down and fited a quantity of combustible matter, be 
gave up the attempt for that dayge-fearing to descend 
lest a sudden explosion might ta ace. On Satur- 
day he again descended, and af ipping up a tew 
buckets of filthy water and dirt, he was seen to faint 
and fall to the bottom. Mr. Wm.C. Abel, who was 
near, immediately descended with a rope, but he had 
no sooner tied it around Mr. Billings, than he became 
suffocated. The family immediately alarmed the 
neighborhood ; when a Mr. ‘Tenant came to their as- 
sistance. After tying a rope afound himself, he de- 
scended and fastened another around Mr. Abel, and 
when he had done this, his fate was like that of the 







ciplined than at the commencement of the revolution ; | the people succeeded (after much difficulty, as one 0} 


but are said to be less daring. because the excitement 
occasioned by wrongs, the love of liberty, the enthu- 
siasm of religion, and the hope of plunder are more 
faintly felt. The Greek soldiers are extremely hardy, 
can make long marches, carry heavy weights on their 
backs, live constantly in the open air, proceed without 
magazines, suffer great privations, endure dirt and ver- 
min, and still preserve their high spirits. They are 
swift as horses, and scarcely tangible ; and if a love of 
liberty can ensure perseverance, almost unconquera- 
ble in their wild fortresses. Every soldier’s mind is 
bent on success ; no Greek ever admits the possibility 
of being again subjected to the Turks. If you talk of 
millions that are about to pour down into their coun- 
try, still they never appear dismayed. They tell you 
calmly that as more come, more will be famished or 
This gallant feeling is 
universal. My opinion is, that the struggle, however 
protracted, must succeed, and must lead to an im- 
provement in the condition, not only of Greece, but of 
Asia.”? 


DOMESTIC. 





Extract of a letter dated Fort Wayne, Indiana, July 1. 

“Times at present seem dull in this place, the 
Indian traders having.generally gone to Detroit to 
lay in supplies to meet the Indians when they re- 
ceive their pay from the government of the U. 8. 
They make the place lively, and the dullness will 
continue until Sept. or October next, at which time 
the agents will return, and business will recommence. 

Society here is small, and not very pleasant, being 
composed, principally of French and half Indians, 
there not being more than 20 families, and not more 
than about one fourth of the whole white Americans. 
The country around is very thinly setéled, having to 
travel sometimes 20 or 30 miles without seeing a 
house. The land has the appearance of being good ; 
but low, level, and swampy, but when cultivated 
becomes dry. 

We here labor under very serious inconveniences 
for want of stone, and for want of mills. We have 
to use puncheons, or have boards cut with a whip 
saw, of which chimneys are made. Al] the buildings 
in the village are covered with clapboards. Our 
supplies have all to come from Detroit or Cincinnati. 

The Indians are generally peaceable, but some- 
times very troublesome ; particularly when they fake 
a drunken frolick. The traders sell them any quan+ 
tity of of whiskey for furs, or any other kind of trade 
they have, then send them up to the Fort to trouble 
us. The only way to get rid of them, is to turn them 
out of the Fort, and close the gates on them. 

I was last evening in company with the celebrated 
Capt. Riley. He has not yet done telling his mar- 
vellous stories. He resides about 20 miles from 
here.” 


NORWICH, (CON.) SEPT. 1.—4 Warning fo others,— 








Mr. Nathan Billings, of this town, formerly from North 


the ropes broke) in hauling them up. By this time a 
physician came to their aid,—who succeeded, after 
some time, in restoring Mr: Abel ; Mr. Tennant re- 
covered immediately on receiving fresh air. But 
then near an hour had elapsed since the first had 
fallen, and the breath of life had forever departed, 
and all efforts made to resuscitate him, proved abor- 
tive. 

It will here be seen that the air, though pure wheh 
the well was first descended, had in a few hours 
become so strongly impregnated with carbonic acid, 
as to prove fatal to animal life. As accidents of this 
nature so frequently occur, it might be supposed that 
people would take the precaution to always try the 
state of the air before they venture to descend,— 
when so simple an experiment as the following ; 
which was afterwards tried on that well, would be a 
sufficient test: A candle was let down, but before 
it had descended half the depth, it was extinguish- 
ed; a bucket was then let down, and the gas was 
drawn from the well, but on putting a lighted can- 
dle into the bucket : that was also extinguished. 


New Orleans, Aug. 10.—The Board of Health of this 


| city, have official'y announced that the Yel ow Fever 
| hasmade its appearance, and that they have every 
| reason to believe it will soon become epidemic. 


Few strangers being now in the city, the river con- 
tinuing higher than ordinary, and the showers of rain 
frequent and heavy, we hope that increased vigour Om 
the part of the police, and the aid of the health officers, 
may propitiate Heaven, and arrest the scourge which 
threatens us.—Gaz. 








Mr. Perkins.—Exztract of a letter from London, dat- 
ed July 14.—** Mr. Perkins has very politely taken me 
through his establishment, and showed me the New 
Engine in full operation. It is entirely completed, and 
he is now building others for boats. At Birmingham, 
Dr. Church showed me his Printing Press. The ope- 
1ation of it is beautiful; and we have no doubt of its 
eventual success.” 


Gen. La Fayelle.—Gen. La Fayette was born on the 
6th of September, 1757. Of coarse Monday was the 
anniversary of his birth. His whole name, says the 
Boston Statesman, is Marie Paul Joseph Yves Gilbert 
Mottiers De La Fayette. 


ANTIQUITY. 

The scite of the first Fort erected in Maryland, by 
the Colonists brought out by Lord Baltimore, in 1632, 
has long been worn away, and covered by the water. 
Four of the cannon, however, that were mounted up- 
on it, have been found beneath the waters, embedded 
in mud, andtaken up. Two of them appear to have 
been partially burst, probably in self-defence against 
the Indians. From one a ball was extracted weigh- 


‘| ing eight pounds, another was loaded with chain shot. 


The three largest were ten feet long, and the fourth 
six. Onthe one which was least surrounded with 
mud, a by-stander counted 602 oysters.—Vat. Gaz, 
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cena — —~ may hewn 
ON PLANTING FOREST TREES. | 
From a paper communicated to the Bath and West of 
England Society ; by Mr Davis, steward to the Mar- | 
quis of Bath. 


[Concluded from page 42.] 


each other; and whatever may be the tree de- 
sired to form the future plantation, a mixture of 
Scotch fir is necessary to shelter the rest from 
the sun in summer, and the cold in winter.— 
The former may be planted at 8} feet apart, 
J . | viz. 640 to an acre, and then crossed with an 
Whether the Land to be planted should be previ-' equal number of Scotch firs, which will fill half 


ously dug or not. 


This depends on the nature of the soil. All 
that is required is, that the roots should have 
room to grow hout obstruction. A light 
sand need not re lighter by digging. Stiff, | 
heavy clays, wi surface of only five inches | 
of vegeiable mould, require that surface to’ be 
deepened to admit the roots. Such soils should 
be dug, or, as it is called, trenched, two spits 
deep, burying the top soil under. ‘This should 
be done a year before planting, if possible, and 
the soil exposed to the sun and wind. The 
expense will be about £8 per acre. But it has 
been found by experience to be wrong to plant 
it with a previous crop of potatoes. In sands 
and other light soils it will be quite sufficient to 
dig holes 3} feet wide and 18 inches ‘deep, at 
4} feet asunder, (avoiding rows as much as 
possible) which will take about 2560 trees to 
an acre. These holes may be begun early) 





in autumn. The best earth put in the bottom,| before. A young oak or ash will grow through | 


and the rest laid at the sides, so that the holes 
may be ready for the trees to be planted as soon 
as they are brought to the spot. 


Directions for making plantations on poor, expos- 
ed Land, intended hereafter for Underwoods, 
with a mixture of Fir Timber alone ;* with Hints 
Sor their future Management. 

Plantations in exposed situations should al-; 





ways be so large as that the trees may shelter | 


| 


* The botanical name of the Scotch fir is Pinus Syl-| 
vestris. The Philadelphia edition of Willich’s Domes- | 
tic Encyclopedia, printed in 1821, says, ‘an experi-| 
ment is now making with the fir, as a hedge by Mr. | 
Coxe, near Yorktown, in Pennsylvania, whose experi- | 
ence of the tree in Europe, has induced him to import | 
them, and attempt their propagation.” 
\), The same publication asserts that “this species of 


the holes. The other half may be filled with 
plants of birch, alder, Spanish chesnut, willow, 
hazel, &c. for underwood, or such of them as 
are proper for the soil. No other care will be 
necessary for this plantation butto keep it well 
fenced. At three or four years old, when the 
birch, &c. have taken good root, and have be- 
gun to make strong shoots, cut them down to 
within three feet of the ground, and trim 
up the lower side branches of the forest 
trees close to their bodies, but leave the firs un- 
touched. At about ten years after, cut off all 
the underwood, and such of the forest trees as 
are crooked and unfit for timber, at about five 
or six inches from the ground, and cut down 
such of the firs as really obstruct the growth of 
the young timber trees, but no others. The 
rest will still continue to afford shelter to the 
timber trees, and should only be removed by 
degrees, when they really do mischief, and not 


the middle of the branches of a Scotch fir, 
without receiving any injury, especially if they 
are of the same age. 

If this plantation be intended for timber only, 


trees must not be expected to prosper. Ash 
and sycamore, which have large resinous buds, 
and make large impliable shoots not liable to 
whip each other in the spring of the year 
while they are tender, are the most likely to 
prosper; and more especially if the situation 
be exposed to the south west winds. Beeches 
will thrive very well on hills, if not within 
reach of the spray of the sea. But on the 
steep sides cf hills, particularly on the north 
or west sides, if the soil has a tolerable depth, 
as good underwood may be raised as in the 
most fertile valleys, and the shelter of firs in 
their infancy is not always necessary. 

In many parts of Gloucestershire and North- 
wilts, the profit that has been made by planting 
willow and ash for underwood, on the cold, nas- 
ty and even boggy soil of the sides of hills, is 
almost beyond credibility. Eight pounds per 
acre, per annum, have actually been made of 
plantations of this description in the neighbour- 
hood of Highworth, on land not intrinsically 
worth ten shillings per acre for any other pur- 
pose. 

2. In Vatteys.—In making coppices for under- 
wood with a mixture of timber in valleys, the 
same rules as before given should be observed 
as to the distance of the trees to be planted, 
but the Scotch firs may be omitted. If the 
‘land be a strong clay, it ought to be trenched 
| two spits deep, and then well drained with deep 
| open drains before the trees are planted. If it 





a mixture of many kinds of forest trees may | be peaty, it should be dug up into beds, so as to 


‘be admitted, and will be the most ornamental | break the whole surface, and then planted with 


when full grown ; but if a coppice of underwood, | such sorts of underwood as are most congenial 
with a proper mixture of trees, is desired,|to the country and the soil, with a proper mix- 
beech must be excluded. It is an unneighbour- | tare of such plants for timber as are observed 
ly tree, and suffers nothing to grow under it; | to grow well in similar soils and situations in 
and Spanish chesnut and sycamore have in gen-| the same neighbourhood; and the same after- 
eral too large heads to permit underwood to} management should be used as is herein before 
grow under them. Oak and ash are the fittest | recommended. 

accompaniment of underwood; and a small 
mixture of abeles* and standard birches, to va- 
ry the colour in spring and autumn, will pro- 
duce a beautiful effect. New planted coppices 
should be cut at ten years’ growth, for the first 
two rounds, and the number of timber trees re- 


Time of planting recommended. 


Where a great many trees are to be planted 
in one season, some must be planted early, and 
some late; and it must be acknowledged that 
the seasons vary so much, that what is right in 


fic is one of the most useful plants in the whole vegeta-| duced gradually at every cutting, by stacking off 


one season is wrong in another. The great 


ble creation ; it furnishes the best red or yellow deal, | the unhandsome ones for underwood, while at | desideratum is to keep the roots of new-plant- 


\ 


which is employed in the making of masts, floors, | the same time the young plants which spring|ed trees steady and firm in the land, so that 

they may not be disturbed by the wind from 
getting nourishment and forming new fibres.— 
Too much‘wet and too much drought are equal- 
ly injurious fo the roots. It therefore follows 
that, as a general rule, hot land should be planted 
early, and cold land late. A wet winter would 
be hurtful to the latter, and a dry spring to the 
former; and firs, and indeed all evergreens 
should be planted in the spring ; they carry too 
much soil to stand a windy winter. But avoid 
planting when the weather is very wet, and 
particularly when snow is on the land; it chills 
the earth and renders it unfit for vegetation ;— 
and on ‘that account Christmas is the very worst 
time in the year for planting.* 


wainscots, tables, boxes, and for numberless other pur- 
poses. The trunk and branches of this species, in 
common with the rest of the pine-tribe, afford excellent 
pitch and tar. The tops, or young tender shoots, are 
an useful substitute for fodder, especially during the 
winterseason. The roots, when divided into small 
splinters, are employed by the poor asa substitute for 
candles. The outer bark is of considerable use in 
tanning leather ; the inner rind is by the inhabitants of 
Lock-Broom, in the county of Ross, converted into 
ropes. Inthe more northern parts of Europe it is:in 
times of scarcity made into bread ; for this purpose the 
inhabitants select a tree, the trnnk of which is smooth 
and contains the least portion of rosin; they strip off 
the bark imthe spring, dry it gently, then reduce it 
to powder, and knead it with a small quantity of corn 
meal and water, in which state it is baked into bread. 
The young cones when distilled, afford an essential di- 
uretic oil, somewhat resembling that of turpentine; a 
resinous extract is likewise prepared from them, and 
believed to possess virtues similar to those of the 
balsam of Peru. An infusion of the buds is highly re- 
commended as an antiscorbutic."°—Ep, N.E. FagmMen. 





up spontaneously should be encouraged for a 
future supply of timber. Let it be remarked, 
that if there are one, or even two handsome 
shoots on a stool of an oak that has been cut 
off for underwood, they may still be very pro- 
fitably left for timber. Trees of that descrip- 
tion will grow much faster, and be quite as 
good as real plants, provided the stool of the 
root be young and sound. 


Situations. for Planting, and kinds of Trees re- 


commended. 


1. Ox Huizs.—On the high exposed tops of 
hills it will be difficult to raise coppices of un- 
derwood, and indeed useless to attempt it. A 
large handsome grove of trees is all that can 
be expected, though the planting may be con- 
ducted in the same way as above recommend- 
ed, so as to make as much shelter as possible 
to the bodies of the trees when young ; but the 
underwood will dwindle after the first cutting, 
and die in a few years. In such situations oak 


* Abele is a species o& Poplar. 





* Mr. Miller advises to plant acorns as soon as they 
are ripe in October, which will come up in the follow- 
ing April; because if they are attempted t be kept 
they will sprout, although spread thin. Others ad- 
vise that the acorns be gathered as soon as they fall in 
autumn, and kept in a box, or boxes of sand till the 
following spring ; then to open them, and carefully 
plant those of them which are sprouted. But no time’ 
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Plantations of Firs alone. 

I have hitherto avoided speaking of planta- 
tions made of firs alone. There was a time 
when they were patronized by the greatest, 
and recommended by the wisest men, and boun- 
ties were given by public societies for their 
encouragement, but they have now the misfor- 
tune to be out of fashion. Even the larch, of 
which more has been said as to its durability 
and variety of uses than of any other trees, has 
lost the greater part of its votaries; and the 
whole genus of pines are now condemned as 
monotonous, unpicturesque trees, and banished 
from all polite society. , 

[am old fashioned enough to continne to 
think, as every body else thought thirty years 
ago; | had rather see on a poor barren heath, 
even inthe summer, a greve of handsome 
thriving Scotch firs, than a parcel of stunted, 
half-starved oaks; and in the winter [ am cer- 


its top shoot being always above the other 
irees, and consequently not protected, is apt to 
bend and get crooked. It should stand on the 
sides of hills, whose tops will be always above 
it; and asa mixture of Scotch firs, its colour, 
both in spring and autumn, makes a pleasing 
contrast. Silver firs are fit for very strong land, 
such as oaks delight in, but they are only fit to 


namental trees. Weymouth pines thrive best 
at the sheltered sides of plantations. The 
beauty of their bark makes them ornamental; 


much value. For large plantations the Scotch 
fir and larch are the only trees to be recom- 
mended, adding a few of the other kinds in the 


| skirts and near the roads for variety. 


Fromthe New York Stalesman. 





tain the evergreen has the advantage. | 
do not mean to say that | would plant a clump 
of Scotch firs in the front of a gentleman’s | 
house, or indeed where any other tree would | 
grow well; bat [ would plant them in prefer- 
ence to any thing else on poor, barren heaths, 
where every other tree wonld starve, and 
where they alone would thrive and flourish ;— 
and in point of profit, if they were ever right, 
they are doubly so now. English oak has not 
advanced in price within the last twenty years 
more than 50 per cent. and ash and elm not 
above 30, while the value of the best yellow 
foreign deal, produced from the sylvestris pinus, 
or Scotch fir, is increased 300 per cent. and | 
English grown deal is increasing in repute and | 
demand as a substitute for foreign deal every 
day ; and firs not only grow faster than forest 
trees, but four firs will stand and thrive on the 
same space that one oak will. 

In hopes that the whole tribe may not be ex- 
ploded, but that some may be induced to see 
the advantage of planting them in situations 
where picturesque beauty is not essential, | will 
add a few short hints respecting the most prop- 
er and profitable sorts to plant. 

The Scotch fir which produces the real yel- 
low deal is the most valuable timber, especially 
if planted so thick that the knots may not be 
large, and suffered to stand till a proper age. 

Larch is the next best, and makes very good 
timber, little if any inferior to Scotch fir. 

Pineaster produces a strong coarse timber, 
and, in some situations, grows faster than any 
other fir, but it is apt to grow crooked. 

Sprace fir, silver fir, and Weymouth pine, all 
produce white deal, and therefore are of infe- 
rior value. The first is the best, and is very lit- 
tle, if any, inferior to the best white Norway 
deal. As to the kind of fir proper for exposed 
situations, the Scotch is by far the best, and 
spruce the worst. The latter will grow well, 
and took well for the first 30 years; but it then 
gets mossy, thin and ragged, and its duration is 
much shorter than that of a Scotch fir. Its ap- 
propriate situation is to stand single in a plea- 
sure ground, where its branches feathered to 
the ground, and its conical shape produce a good 





should be allowed for the sprouts to dry. Dr. Deane 
observes, [Deane’s New England Farmer, Art. Oak] 
“‘Lincline to prefer this method especially since | 
have tried that which is recommended by Mr. Miller 
without success. Not one in a hundred ever came up.” 





| 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PRINTING. 

Messrs. Epitors,—In your paper of Wednes- 
day, under the head of * Church’s Printing Ma- 
chine,” there isa mistake, highly important as 
it regards the person just named, and not much 
less soto the community at large, which [ am 
desirous of correcting. The paragraph states, 
that the original article (giving an account of 
his machine for casting and setting types) was 
a hoax or burlesque upon our countryman Per- 
kins, though the object of the ridicule is now 
stated to be Mr. Church, of Birmingham. At 
any rate the description declares what is me- 
chanically impossible, notwithstanding the story 
is told so well. The gentleman here referred 
to, is Dr. Church, formerly of Boston, a man of 
wonderful mechanical talents and ingenuity.— 
Before leaving this country for England, which 
he did about three years since in the hopes of 
procuring more extensive patronage there, he 
had completed a machine for the purpose of 
setting types with a rapidity almost incredible, 
in which the compositor’s sole duty was to 
touch a number of keys arranged like those of 
a piano-forte, each of which set a particular 
letter. In company with several scientific 
gentlemen of Boston, I had the pleasure of see- 
ing this machine in operation, and in common 
with them was thoroughly convinced of the 
importance of the invention, and the advantages 
which would accrue to the public from its gen- 
eral introduction. Since Dr. Church’s arrival 
in London, he has been engaged in perfecting a 
printing press of his own invention, which 
promises to supersede those now in use, and 
several of which, | am credibly informed, are 
now in operation by steam in the city of Lon- 
don. In consequence, he has not found time to 
complete his machine for setting types, but 
there is no doubt, that should his health remain 
good, that in a few years, we shall have in 
common use, the invention which is stated in 
the article referred to as ** mechanically impos- 
sible.” He has also made greut improvements 
in the mode of casting types, for which I under- 
stand he is now engaged in procuring a patent 
from the English government. 
FIAT JUSTITIA. 


Perkins’s Engine.—lIt is stated, that Mr Per- 
kins has so for perfected his steam-engine, as to 
have obtained from an English capitalist the sum 
of $144,000 for a share of his patent! 


effect. Larch will grow faster than either: but 


be planted in rows, or at great distances as or-| 


but the timber is too light and porous to be of, 


io 
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Lo make Vinegar witlethe refuse of Bee-hives, after 
the honey is extracted. 

When honey is extracted from the combs by 
means of pressure, take the whole mass, break 
|and separate it, and into each tub or vessel put 
one’ part of combs and two of water: place them 
in the sun, if his rays possess sufficient power, 
or in a warm place, and cover them with cloths. 
Fermentation takes place ina few days, accord- 
ing to the higher or lowe mperature of the 
| Situation in which the op n is performed. 
During the fermentation, the matter from 
time to time, and press it down with the hands, 
that it may be perfectly soaked. When the fer- 
mentation is oyer, put the matter to drain upon 
sieves or strainers. At the bottom of the vessels 
‘will be found a yellow liquor, which must be 
| thrown away, because it would contract a disa- 
igreeable smell, which it would communicate to 
| the vinegar. Then wash the tubs, put into them 
‘the water separated from the other matter ; it 
| imiuediately begins to turn sour ; when the tubs 


imust be again covered with cloths, and kept 


moderately warm. A pellicle or skin is formed 
on their surface, beneath which the vinegar ac- 
quires strength ; in a month’s time it begins to 
be sharp ; it must be left standing a little longer, 
and then put intoa cask, of which the bung-hole 
is left open, and it.may then be used like any 
other vinegar.—English publication. 








Elder Wine is made by mixing 12 gallons and 
a half of ripe elder-berry juice and 43 pounds 
of sugar, with 37 gallons and a half of water, 
that has previously had boiled in it 6 ounces ot 
ginger, and 9 ounces of pimento, bruised and 
strained off; and when it is cooled to rather 
cooler than milk warm, add a pint of thin 
brewers’ yeast, and let it ferment for 14 days in 
the barrel, then bung it up close, and bottle it 
six months.—Johnson’s Rural Economy. 


An English work, entitled Pomarium Brittan- 
icum, says ‘** The wine made from elder berries 
is too well known by families in the country to 
require any encomiums ; it is the only wine the 
cottager can procure, and, when well made, is 
a most excellent and whof€some drink, taken 
warm before going to bed. Itcauses gentle 
perspiration, and is a mild opiate ; and may be 
taken with safety and to advantage by those of 
costive habits.” The same work asserts, that 
“ ifa rich syrup be made from ripe elder-ber- 
ries and a few bitter almonds, when added to 
brandy, it has all the flavour of the very best 
cherry brandy.” 


From the Alexandria Herald. 


Mr George Jones, an ingenious mechanic of 
this place, shewed us, on Saturday, a new pair 
of pistols, which he has received direct from his 
brother’s manufactory, in England. They are 
discharged, without the use of flint, by percus- 
sion, upon an improved plan, which has been 
introduced at that factory. Mr Jones informed 
us, that he has fired one off while pouring water 
on the small brass pan which contains the prim- 
ing. It is thought that this method of Gring 
might be applied to ordnance or such fire-arsas 
as are exposed to the inclemency of the weather. 
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FARMER’S CALENDAR. 

Swine. We have heretofore in the course of 
our Editorial remarks, discussed at considerable | 
length the subject of fattening these animals. | 
We shall now give some hints and suggestions | 
which may not only supply former omissions, | 
but perhaps pro seful by giving old ideas a 
new dress, and t means excite a renovat- | 
ed attention to ¢ matters which are most! 
essential to insure a prosperous course in this| 
branch of rural economy. Mr. Lawrence, an 
eminent English Agriculturist, says, 

** A hog will probably fatten best by himself, 
at any rate the fewer together the better; [ifa 
Jarge number are fattened under the same roof 
they should have separate apartments] and it is 
most conducive to their thriving that they have 
room in their styes. They must be ringed. | 
Must be dry and enjoy that degree of warmth | 
which will render them entirely comfortable, 
the demonstration of which is, that they lie up- 
on their side, and extended. When the hog 
lies upon his belly, and contracted, it indicates 
a sense of cold, or some indisposition. If in- 
aptitude to thriving be attributed to a foul, scur- 
fy, and obstructed hide, the best remedy is to 
extend the hog upon a form, and wetting him 
with a lye, made of half a peck of wood-ashes 
boiled in urine, or salted water, [soap suds will 
answer] to curry or scrub him clean; then to 
wash in clean warm water, and dry him with 
wisps [of straw] strewing him over with ashes, 
and putting him intoadeep straw bed. Should 
the pigs in astye conceive an antipathy toa 
particular one, an occurrence very common, 












ing; he gave it again, and they ceased to root. 

e supposes the coal corrects that morbid fluid 
in the stomach which incites them to root deep 
in search of fresh earth. 

Food which has been rendered acid by fer- 
mentation has been frequently recommended as 
preferable to that which is sweet for feeding 
swine, and we have been told by farmers who 
have experienced its benefits that they have 
not been exaggerated. In order to effect the de- 
gree of fermentation which is desirable, the fol- 
lowing methods have been recommended.— 
Steam or boil potatoes, mash them, and mix 
with the liquor, while scalding hot, oats, Indian 
meal, pea meal, or the meal of any other kind 


tion of the agriculturist to a work which is per- 
haps as cheap and useful a Manual of Husbandry 
as has ever been presented to the American 
public. 

The following is the title page of the work 
under consideration.—“ Compendium of Agricul- 
ture ; or the Farmer’s Guide in the most essential 
parts of Husbandry and Gardening ; compiled 
from the best American and European publications, 
and the unwritten opinions of experienced cultwa- 
tors. 


* Hate not laborious work, neither husbandry, which 
the Most High hath ordained.”—Son of Sirach. 
“* Cultivators of the earth are the most virtuous and 





of grain. You should have ready several tubs 
or vessels to receive this wash, and when it is 
fermented to a proper degree, give it to the ani- 
mals. It is wrong to permit the wash to be- 
come very sour, and still more so, to let it stand 
till what is called the putrid fermentation has 
commenced. ‘The rule with regard to ferment- 
ed wash for swine, is precisely that which ap- 
plies to beer. It should be fermented [or work- 
ed] till it becomes sweet, lively, full of fixed 
air, and slightly or agreeably acid. If you let 


iit remain till the composition becomes stale, 


rancid, and in any degree offensive to taste or 
smell, it ‘loses most of its good qualities. The 
process of decomposition or destruction has com- 
menced, and the food more or less injured. A 
hog is quite an epicure, and though he will live 
on stale, and putrescent aliment, he prefers that 
which suits a creatore of taste, and knows what 
is good as well as any two-footed body that ever 
gratified his palate with the viands of French 
cookery. 

Another mode of procuring acidulated food for 
hogs is thus pointed out by Mr. Young. “ The 





they will not only prevent him from feeding, 
but fail upon and wound him, and when once 
they have drawn his blood, will very probably 
kill him. Such an one being saved, should af- 
terwards be fed by himself if possible. Hence 
the danger of putting a pig amongst strangers. 
The method of pig-feeding to profit is, to begin 


with inferior victuals, if any difference is pro- 


posed in that respect; to feed moderately du- 
ring the first fortgjght, or longer if the animals 
be weak or low in condition, or exhausted by 
travel, nnd n€ver, throughout the whole peri- 
od, to overburden their stomachs, but rather to 
keep the appetites keen, and the trough per- 


| t ti ‘hich, in | pe Ree) 
fectly empty, excepting at meal-times, which, in ithem without soaking, boiling or grinding. In- 


truth, it were better to make three times in- 
stead of twice in the day. The pigs having 
gorged themselves, and blunted their appetite, 
give to each two table-spoons full of sulphur 
once or twice a day, or in cases of great heat, 
equal parts of cream of tartar and nitre, and in 
a day or two they will recover.” 

Mr. Peters, of Pensylvania says, “dry rotten 
wood should be constantly in the pens that the 
hogs when confined may eat it at pleasure. Na- 
ture points out this absorbent, (or whatever it 
may be,) as a remedy or preventive. They 
will leave their food to devour the rotten wood, 
when they require it.” An Ohio farmer re- 
commends coals, as useful in fattening hogs.— 
After giving his hogs a small quantity daily, say 
two pieces to each about the size of a hen’s 
egg, they discontinued rooting, were more qui- 
et, and appeared to fatten faster. He omitted 


best method of feeding al! kinds of grain to hogs, 
lis fo grind it to meal, and mix it with water, in 
‘cisterns made fort that purpose in the proportion 
of five bushels of meal to a hundred gallons of 
water; the mass to be well stirred several times 
each day until it has fermented and become 
[slightly] acid, when it will become ready for 
use. In this way two or three cisterns must be 
kept for fermentation in succession; and the 
profit will pay the expense.” 

Change of diet makes fat swine. The unripe 
ears of Indian corn should be given them before 
they become shrivelled or mouldy. Hard corn 
of the preceding year should not be dealt to 


dian meal willbe the better for boiling or at 
least. scalding. We believe every kind of food 
which is proper for swine, will be the better 
for cooking, and the cultivator must use his 
own discretion relative to the question, whether 
the extra value of the food, acquired by being 
cooked, will defray the trouble and expense of 
the process. 





“ FARMER’S GUIDE.” 

We have heretofore (page 13 of the present 
volume) taken notice of a work lately published 
with the above title. Haviog, since the time 
in which that notice was published, received an 
accession ef subscribers, and as this number of 
our paper will be forwarded to several gentle- 
man who have probably not seen the article to 





the coal a few days and they commenced root- 


which we allude, we will again cal! the atten- 


| independent citizens.”"—Jefferson. 

| By Wittiam Drown, with the advice and inspec- 
| tion of Solomon Drown, M. D. Providence ; 
printed by Field & Maxcy, 1824. 


Immediately after the title-page succeeds the 
following RECOMMENDATION. 

* The subscribers having been appointed by 
the Rhode Island Society for the Encouragement 
of Domestic Indusiry, to examine Doct. and Mr 
Wittiam Drown’s Compendium of Agriculture, 
feel great pleasure in stating that they are sat- 
isfied with the work, and do therefore, in behalt 
of said Society, recommend it to their fellow- 
citizens, as a production highly creditable to 
the author, and likely to be very useful to the 
agricultural interest of the country. 

Tristram Burges, 

J. B. Francis 
M. B. Ives, 
8. H. Smith, 
W. E. Richmond, J 


The materials for the Farmer’s Guide are de- 
rived from a great number of sources, and a 


| Committee. 


| cursory perusal of the work will lead any one at 


all acquainted with the subject, to give full cre- 
dence to the assertion of its authors, that ‘* not 
less than eighty volumes have been examined 
in the compilation.” The articles are selected 
with judgment, and we think it would be hardly 
possible to name a book of a similar size, and 
which may be had at so small a price, which 
contains so many practical and evidently useful 
observations relating to American husband- 
ry, as this little volume. By omitting what- 
ever is superfluous, doubtful, or merely specu- 
lative, the compilers have furnished a “ Guide,” 
which may, we believe, be depended on as far as 
it goes. 
edge of many things relating to his occupation, 
which cannot be found in that little work, but 
there are few farmers, so perfectly acquainted — 
with every branch of their business, that they re 





treatise. Even those scientific cultivators, who 
—the garner of intellect,—all that the work 7 
contains, together with much more information © 
relating to the same or similar topics, may de- 
rive great benefit from the Farmer’s Guide, as 
well as from other works of the same class. Ht | 





A good farmer ought to have a knowl- ig 


may not derive useful information from Mr D.°s s 


have deposited in the store-house of memory, |" ~ 
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is often useful for a person to be cial of 
what he knew before, but might not chance to 
recollect and apply at the precise period when 
his knowledge is most wanted. No man has 
the theory and practice of agriculture so com- 
pletely in his mind’s eye, and at his finger’s ends, 
as not occasionally to stand in need of a prompter; 
that is, something or somebody to intimate to 
him some facts or circumstances, of which he 
was by no means ignorant, but which he might 
not happen to think of, in the harry of his busi- 
ness or the variety of his avocations. 


Books on agriculture are silent, unobtrusive 
monitors and directors. They are not infallible, 
{to err is hviman) but may be useful even to 
those farmers whose general knowledge of hus- 
bandry is superior to that of the authors or 
compilers of such books. A man may learn 
many useful things from those whose stock of 
information is much inferiour to his own. Be- 
sides a book like this which we would recom- 
mend, compiled from a great number of other 
books, as well asthe ‘unwritten opinions of 
experienced cultivators,” must contain the re- 
sults of the experiments, the information de 
rived from the practice of a great many labour- 
ing farmers, who state what they do know, and 
recommend what experience, the surest of 
guides, has taught them is useful. They may 
contain erroneous opinions, and give directions 
relative to processes in agriculture which are 
not the best which might be chosen. Still they 
neither dictate nor control, and those who do 
not like any particular opinions or processes 
may let them alone. But some things in agri- 
cultural works require only to be generally 
known to be universally adopted, and a few 
hours spent in reading, investigation and inqui- 
ry, may save, or render doubly productive, 
months of hard labour. It is not so much 
working very hard as working tw right, which 
makes a farmer successful in his operations.—- 
Head work is as necessary as hand work. for pro- 
fitable farming, and books and other agricultu- 
tural publications contain head work, ready cut 
and dried forthe farmer’s use.—Agricul(ural 
publications give to every farmer, who can and 
will read, the benefit of other people’s brains ; 
and if he has any of his own, he will avail 
himself of such benefit. What is called book- 
JSarming, which is such a bug-bear to some far- 
mers, is uothing more than paying some atten- 
tion to the records of the experience of actual far- 
mers. Books are as useful to teach us agricul- 
tare as they are to teach us law, physic, mathe- 

matics, or any other art. 


But to return to the Farmer’s Guide. We 
have said as much in favor of this work as our 
leisure and room will, at present, permit. We 


shall now merely give the names and places of 





residence of the booksellers of whom this w or 
may be purchased. 

Richardson & Lord, Boston—H. Gray & Co. 
Portsmouth, N. H.—Joseph Johnson, Portland— 
Clarendon Harris, Worcester—George Calen- 
der, Spring field—Simeon Butler, Vorthampton— 
Huntington & Hopkins, Hartford—E. & H. 
Clarke, Middleton, Conn.—S. Converse, New 
Haven, do.—Phineas Allen, Pittsfield, Mass.— 
Samuel Wood & Sons, New York—Daniel Steele, 
Albany—Abraham Sherman, New Bedford— 
Wm. & T. H. Barker, Newport—Samuel Green, | 
New London—Holbrook & Fessenden, Brattle- | 
borough, Vt.—Isaac Hill, Concord, N. H.—Rob- | 
inson & Dunham, Norwich—Charles Whipple, | 


Newburyport—Cushing & Appleton, Salem—Ca-| 
rey & Lea, Philadelphia—Danmiel Brewer, jun. | 
Taunton, Mass.—Book Store, Andover, Mass.— 
John Hutchins, Providence, R. 1. 

(<> Booksellers may be furnished with the | 
Farmer’s Guide at the usual wholesale price, by | 





applying to Daniel Sieele, Albany, Richardson & | am 


Lord, Boston, or John Hutchins, Providence. 


LICE ON CABBAGES. 

A friend of the Editor assures us that the 
Aphides or Plant Lice, which infest cabba- 
ges, may well be destroyed by breaking 
off the outside leaves of the plants on which| 
those insects are found, which may be made | 
useful for feeding swine. The earth should | 
then be drawn up round the plants in such a! 
manner as to cover the places where the leaves 
were broken, and the interiour leaves, which | 





are rarely infected, will continue to grow and| FLAX SEED - - - * 


form the head of the cabbage. 


SLUGS ON PEAR TREES. 
The same gentleman, who gave the informa- 


tion contained in the preceding artictle, states | 
that the best method he has found for destroy- | 
ing the Slugs which infest pear trees and cher-| HOPS, No 1, Inspection o 182° 


ty trees is to throw light dry dust on them with 
a shovel. The dust will adhere to the insect, | 
and cause them to shrivel or curl up, and drop 
off of the leaves of the trees, which they an- 
noy. 











Peaches.—A New-York paper justly complains, 
that peaches should be held in that city at 75 centsa 
half peck, while in Philadelphia excellent peaches 
were for sale at ‘+17 cents the bushel.” We 
will only add, for the consolation of the writer, that 
in Boston, last Saturday, peaches were sold at Two 
DOLLARS PER DOZEN.—Boston Telegraph. 





Illinois.—The important question of Conrention or 
No Convention for revising the Constitution of the 
State, with a view, principally, to admitting the in- 
troduction of slaves into the State, has, we are happy 
to learn, been decided in the Negative by the Pe ople, 
after as full and free a discussion as perhaps ever was 
had, among any People, on any subject.—Int. 





PPRENTIGE WANTED.—A lIad of about 15 or 

16 years of age, of good education and habite, may 

hear of an eligible situation for learning the Printing 
business, by applying at this office. Sept. 11. 














FRUIT TREES, &c. 


7 i oeeany BLOODGOOD & CO. 
have for sale at their Nursery 
at Flushing, on Long Island, near 
tee New York, 

Fruit and Forest Trees, Flowering Shrubs & Plants, 
of the most approved sorts. 

The Proprietors of this Nursery attend personally to 
the inoculation and engraftin ll (heir Fruil Trees, 
and purchasers may rely wi Mfidence, that the 
Trees they order will prove gé ° 

Orders left with Mr ZeEsEpEF Cook, jr. No. 44 State 
Street, Boston, will be transmitted to us, and receive 
our prompt and particular attention. Catalogues will 
| be delivered, and any information imparted respecting 
the condition, &c. &c. that may be required, on = 
| cation to him. Sept. 4 










HOSE of our subscribers who prefer paying in 

advance, will perceive that it must be done soon, 
according to the conditions of the paper. (¢7" New 
subscribers can be furnished with the preceding num- 
bers of the current volume. Sept. 11. 














~ PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 








[Re vised and corrected every Friday. | 


























FROM| TO 
D. tee Se 
APPLES, best, new, bb] | 2 56; 3 00 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - jton. |118 120 
pearl do. - - - - 120 122 50 
BEANS, white, - - - - - {bush} 90] 100 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. - - - {bbl.j 12 13 00 
cargo, Nol, - - - - 10 
a 2 PS 790} 8 00 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | lb. 11 12 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - 7 8 
anon os, --- 3 4 
FLAX - - - a 8 9 
bush $2! 84 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl.] 6 37 
Genessee, - - - 5 75 
Rye, best, --- 2 75 
GRAIN,Rye - - - - + {bush 52 54 
Com- - -- 40 50 
Barley - --- 
Oats - - -- 30 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist a4 lb. 12 13 
38 40 
LIME, - - cask 85, 1 00 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. ond Northern} al. 75 80 
PLAISTER PARIS - - - - |ton 3 3 25 
PORK, Bone Middlings - - - |bbi, | 17 00 
navy, mess, 13 13 50 
Cargo, Nol, - - - 12 50) 13 
SEEDS, Herd’sGrass, 1823, - |bush} 1 75 
Clover - - - 5 7 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, wash 60 70 
do do unwashed 40 45 
do 3-4 washed 45 50 
do 1-2 do 37 42 
Native - - = do 25 30 
Pulled, Lamb’s, 1st sort 48 5 
do Spinning, Ist sort 35 40 
PROVISION MAREET. 
BEEF, best pieces- - - - | lb. 7 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . 8 10 
“ whole - --- 6 
VEAL, - - -+-+-+e--: = 5 10 
MUTTON, - = +e © = 2 10 
POULTRY, - - - 8 16 
BUTTER, keg & tub, new, : 12 15 
lump, . 16 20 
EGGS, - - - - - + - 14 16 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - {bush 60 65 
Indian, do. ~ 2, seta 60 65 
POTATOES, new, - - - 37 50 
CIDER, liquor, new- - - bbl. 2 50 
HAY, according to quality, ton. 16 00 20 GO 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


THE VICTIM OF SEDUCTION—A Sxertcn. 
Behold those ** sunken cheeks, those. hollow eyes,” 
And, vile seducer, say ‘*‘ the work is mine ;” 

For once those cheeks the tint of roses wore, 

And once those eyes in gaiety did shine 

With prospects bright.as morning’s opening dawn, 
The pride of a fon ow’d mother’s heart, 

She liv’d—nor dre f danger or deceit. 

But ah! how chang e scene—those rosy cheeks, 
Those lovely sparkling eyes that charm’d awhile, 
Where are theynow? All, all their beauties fled! 
And now a “ ghost, a living skeleton,” 

Betray’d, deserted, scorn’d, she lives alone 

Mid thousands round—and utters constant prayers, 
That Heaven may grant a calm release in death, 
From shame, despair and woe. e 


4 


depicted as a wanderer; going to and fro and 
walking up and down. Cataline is described by 
Sallust, who saw him with a painter’s eye, as 
ever tiring of things possessed, and panting to 
reach the distant and inaccessible. Hope pre- 
sents the false light, “ gliding meteorous” before 
us; we follow and are beguiled. ; 
‘“ Then where, my dear countrymen, are you 
going,” and why do you wander’ O, we are on 
the march to Florida, and to the country of the 
Mississippi, the genuine gardens of the Hes- 
perides, exuberant in golden fruit—We are 
embarking for the lodies, expecting under their 
hot sun, our fortunes will ripen in a year. Do 
not detain us with your dogmas; it is not advice 
we seek, itis gold. If that be the motive of 
these long journeys from Dan to Beersheba, the 
time, trouble, and expense may be saved. Su- 
perfluous to ascend Potosi, when mines are under 


idence ; and so complete was the diseomfiture 
that the opposite counsel made a most pitiful 
reply. 

The jury found a verdict for the defendant 
without retiring from their seats, when the 
court adjourned and invited the stranger to 
their lodgings. “ No, | thank you gentlemen ; 
and unless you will take a cold cut with me, | 
must be gone.” So saying he shouldered his 
musket, and with great sang froid departed.— 
Such a man was Colonel Daviess ! 


A countryman about to alter his condition, 
appeared last week, before a magistrate to 
swear the affidavit required by the New Mar- 
riage Act, when, on its being read to him, he 
complained that he didn’t understand it. “ Not 
understand it,” said his worship, who was not 
over burthened with sense—** Not understand 





our feet. The field of industry is not remote ; 





* * * * 
This is thy work, seducer! cursed fiend! 
In human shape and human garb array’d ! 
Nay, start not, it is thine—and if there is 
A part of the dark realms of endless night 
More torturing than the rest, well may’st thou tremble, 
Lest the just God of widows and of orphans, 
Should seal thy dread, irrevocable doom, 
And sentence thee to fire and pain forever. 
Boston, 1824. MortTIMER. 
From the Delaware (Ohio) Patron. 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


* Suffer liltle children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


How calm are thy slumbers, thou sweet little stranger, 

Unmindful of sorrow—regardless of danger! 

Thy mild spirit left thee as pure as it found thee, 

Ere the cold cares of life spread their darkness around 
thee ! 


Thy purity owned not this world of confusion, 
Its joys deign’d no relish for ** fancy’s illusion ;” 
Thine eye clos’d upon them, thy pilgrimage ended, 


“Thy soul mounted upward, by angels attended. 


Seep on, lovely cherub! no more shalt thou waken ; 
y body lies tenantless, cold, and forsaken. 

No more shall the arms of a parent enfold thee— 
No more shall the eye of affection behold thee. 


Though now thy frail body in death is reclining, 
Thy bright, spotless spirit with angels is shining ; 
For our Saviour, to us, an assurance has given, 
That “tof such” as thou art, “is the kingdom 
fieaven.” 








From the New Jersey Eagle. 


Men, ever eager in seareh of factitious joys, 
go down to the|sea in ships, visit various and 


distant climes, and tempt evil in a thousand; The case embraced a long concatenation of 


forms, when safe and cheap delight is to be pro- 
cured at home., The merchant, says an elegant 
satirist, hurries to the Indies, to secure a flight 
from poverty: a more reflecting adventurer on 
the point of embarkation, might consider that 
poverty is alike discoverable in the east as the 
west, and might be as easily eluded at home as 
abroad. I consider few things more baneful 
than that species of discontent, which urges to 
go here and to go there, rather than to perse- 
vere io an unif$rm conduct, im a permanent sta- 
tion. Restlessness is evér a capital defect in 
character, generally indicating either a light 
mind, or a tainted heart. ‘The *“ Foul Fiead” is 


‘view ; and adventurers may believe, “ that the 
' gold of that land is good ; there is bdellium and 


it is a kind of homestead, within reach & witbin 


the onyx stone.” 
| It has been so fashionable for persons of a 
| speculative turn, to argue the propriety of emi- 
grating to Alabama, Florida, and to the Lakes, 
that many look askance at domestic blessings, 
and fancy ¢hat neither gold, nor any thing else 
of value, can be found, except among southern 
sands and in the western wilds. But weaith and 
power are not. bounded by geographic:! lines, 
nor suddenly conjured up from the earth, as in 
the strife of Neptune and Minerva, by the instru- 
ment of the surveyof. A slower process is re- 
quired, but it is sure ; Labour and the plough ef- 
fect more at home, than twenty journeys abroad.— 
Suspend your schemes, ye speculators, and con- 
fide in the resources of your native soil. Re- 
freshed by sweet and running waters, diversified 
by hill and valley, ventilated by buxom gales, 
and fertilized by the kindest influence of heay- 
en, America, quickened by industry, is the E} 
Dorado of romance. From such a soil, tillage 
will derive gold ; and “ the gold of that land is 
good,” where the yeoman is strenuous and per- 
severing. Gazing at the full eared corn and the 
ample hay-cock, and matured orchard, the rural 
;enthusiast may exclaim, in the Oriental lang- 
! wage— There is bdellium and the onyx-stone,” 


it; why you must be quite a fool.” “ No, | 
ben’t quite,” said Clod, drily, * but I be very 
near one.”’—London paper. 


The Planting of the Vine-—When Noah plant- 
ed the first vine, and retired, Satan approached 
it and said, * 1 willnurture you, charming plant.” 
He quickly tetched three animals,—a sheep, a 
lion, and a hog; and killed them one after the 
other, near the vine. The virtue of the biood 
of these animals penetrated it, and is still mani- 
fested in their growth. When a man drinks one 
goblet of wine, he is then agreeable, gentle, and 
friendly ; that is the nature of the lamb. When 
he drinks wo, he is a lion, and says, ‘+ who is 
like me?” he then talks of stupendous things. 
When he drinks more, his senses forsake him, 
and at length he wallows in the mire. Needit 
he said, that he then resembles a hog. 


Letter from Doctor Franklin to the Marquis La Fay- 

ette, (with the sword ordered by Congress.) 

Passy, 24th Aucust, 1789. 

Sin,— The Congress, sensible of your merit 
towards the United States, but unable adequate- 
ly to reward it, determined to present you with 
a sword, as a small mark of grateful acknowl- 
edgment. They directed it to be ornamented 
with suitable devices. Some of the principal 
actions of the war, in which you distinguished 
yourself by your bravery and conduct, are 
therefore, represented upon it. These with a 








the sources of our wealth and splendour. 








Colonel Daviess, who fell in the battle of the 


© , 
Venasco, | Wabash, was aman of Kentucky.—He was a 


| lawyer whose character was tinged with those 
‘eccentricities which indicated future genius.— 
|'There was a difficult question to decide before 
ithe court of Kentucky, involving an important 
| question in regard to the title of an estate— 
/Several technical niceties. When the case was 
called, a Kentucky hunter, with his musket and 
| bird bag loaded with provisions, all equipped 
}complete, entered the hall and took his seat 
among the lawyers.—There was a grin on the 
faces at the bar, court, jury and spectators. He, 
all unconscious, took out his provisious and be- 
gan to eat with most perfect composure. The 
lawyer on the side of the plaintiff arose and 
made a long argument. And who answers for 
the defendant? inquired the court. 1 do, re- 
plied the hunter, and rising, broke forth into a 
torrent of eloquence that astonished the court 
and jury. Away went the plainti?, !ew and ev- 








few emblematic figures, all admirably well ex- 
ecuted, make its principal value. By the help 
of the exquisite artists France affords, I find it 
easy to express every thing, but the sense we 
‘have of your worth and our obligations to yov. 
|For this, figures, and even words, are found 
insufficient. 

I therefore only add, that, with the most per- 
fect esteem and respect, 1 have the honor of 
presenting it to you. B. FRANKLIN. 

P.S.—My grandson goes to Havre with the 
sword, and will have the honor of presenting 
it to you. 


{ 








TERMS OF THE FARMER. 
fc} Published every Saturday, at TarEE DoLiars 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but those 
who pay within s¢zty days from the time of subscribing 
will be entitled to a déduction of Firry Cents. 
No paper will be discontinued (unless at the 
discretion of the publisher,) until arrearages are paid. 





JOB PRINTING 
executed with neatness and despatch, on reasonable 
terms at this Office. 








